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1865 he was appointed light inspector. Several
years later he became a clerk in the custom house
at Boston and served there until his death. He
was a small spare man of wiry build. He had a
long and deeply furrowed face with bushy eye-
brows and an aquiline nose, and he wore his hair
brushed up in a curious fashion. He was ex-
tremely sensitive and felt keenly the prejudice
against colored people. He died a widower.
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REMSEN, IRA (Feb. 10, i846-Mar. 4, 1927),
chemist, educator, was born in New York City.
His father, James Vanderbilt Remsen, came from
a long line of Dutch ancestors, early settlers in
Long Island. His mother, Rosanna (Secor)
Remsen, was of Dutch and Huguenot descent.
When Remsen was eight, he was sent with his
mother, who was in frail health, to a farm in
Rockland County, N. Y., and he spent two years
in rural surroundings, attending country schools.
It does not at all follow, as has been intimated
(Harrow, post), that the instruction he received
was inferior in quality. Often intimate contact
with the teacher and the freedom and initiative
permitted to the pupils more than compensated
for the less formal character of the studies. After
two years, and the death of his mother, he re-
turned to New York. There he attended New
York schools and the Free Academy, which later
developed into the College of the City of New
York. He did not graduate from the Academy,
however, but after he had become one of the most
distinguished chemists in America he was given
a bachelor's degree by the College as of the class
of 1865.

His father wished him to become a physician,
and he therefore attended a homeopathic medical
school for some time. He had previously made
an excellent record in Latin and Greek but had
received very little instruction in science. In the
medical school he was directed to read a book on
chemistry and he later told, in one of his public
lectures, of an amusing and disastrous incident
when on his own initiative he attempted to try
out the action of nitric acid on copper. He was
dissatisfied with the instruction given at the
homeopathic college and in later life had little
patience with homeopathic doctrines. After some
time he induced his father to send him to the
College of Physicians and Surgeons, where he
graduated in 1867, receiving a prize for his
thesis, "The Fatty Degeneration of the Liver,"
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although it had been written on the basis of what
he could find in available medical books, with no
observations of the disease in hospital clinics.
The award was doubtless due to the facility
in writing English which characterized him
throughout his life, making his lectures a delight
to those who listened and his textbooks extreme-
ly useful.

With his doctor's degree at the age of twenty-
one, he was supposed to be ready to enter upon
medical practice and was offered a desirable
partnership with a prominent physician in New
York City. Having reached his majority, how-
ever, he felt justified in disregarding his father's
wish, and went to Germany to study chemistry.
Not knowing that Liebig was devoting his time
to writing and no longer worked with students
in the laboratory, he went to Munich, where, in-
stead of working with the great master, he studied
with a talented Privatdocent, Jacob Volhard, who
gave him, for a year, thorough instruction in
analytical chemistry. He doubtless attended Lie-
big's lectures and read chemical books, which he
could now do to advantage with the background
of his intensive work in the laboratory. In the
spring of the following year Volhard obtained
for him an interview with Wohler, who had
come from Gottingen for one of his friendly
visits with Liebig, and it was arranged that
Remsen should go to Gottingen. There, in the
fall, he began research work in organic chemis-
try under the direction of Rudolph Fittig. Two
years later (1870) he received the degree of
Ph.D. from Gottingen. During this time he had
met and begun a life-long friendship with the
young Scotchman who later became Sir William
Ramsay.

In 1870 Professor Fittig was called to Tubin-
gen, and he asked Remsen to go with him as his
assistant. Nearly all the leading chemists in
Germany were then engaged in developing the
science of organic chemistry with the aid of a
correct system of atomic weights, based on Avo-
gadro's Law and the theories of valence and of
the structure of carbon compounds given by
Frankland, Couper, and Kekule. Thus since first
going to Germany Remsen had lived in the at-
mosphere of intense devotion to research char-
acteristic of German laboratories, and he re-
turned home in 1872 imbued with an earnest
desire to devote his life to research. After some
delay, during which time he published Wohler's
Outlines of Organic Chemistry (1873), trans-
lated from Fittig's eighth German edition, and
wrote Principles of Theoretical Chemistry (pub-
lished in 1877), he was appointed professor of
chemistry and physics at Williams'College. The
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